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Developlng> an-Individualizeil -Learning Coursg for - 
an Urban Community College 

I. Introduction 

During the- past three academic years Kennedy-King 
College, one of the City Colleges of Chicago, has had 
an enrollment of about 10,000 students, yet iess than 
AOO of these students ha ve^ graduated each of these; 
years . ^Ithough it is true that the full-time 
enrollment is substantially less than 10,000 (about 
6,000 in 1974)^ and that t|| College serves inner-city 
residents, many v/ho lack^la^ic academic skills, the 
harsh reality remains ths^t the College is having 
difficulty meeting the needs of its' students. 

This practicim proposes a curricular and instructional 

'I ' ' 

process and^d^'ormat in thef form of an individualized ' ^ 
'leaj^ning course to be integrated into the regular 
course structure which is intended to accommodate 
most inner-city, community college students <^ To meet 
the time constraints imposed by setting up an entire 
course and to pilot-test the proposal, this^ writer 
consulted an instructor In the Social Science Department 
on developing and testing a module on the "Ideological 
' Spectrum • V . . ' 
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BackpTOund and Significance 

4 A. Rationale 
The traditional community college class actively 
involves only the .ifistnactor and, at most, a handfixl 
of students whom he somehow manages to reach through 
lecture and some discussion. The individual student 
is neglected. 

, In the case ot the inner-city community college, such 

as Keniielly^King College, the problem of improving 

student achievement and enhancing positive attitudes 

) ' \ ' \ — ^ 

towards learning is- compounded 'by the la«k» of Adequate 

training in basic academic skills.. 

Educators should recognize and accoimnodate individual 

differences among students if they \'^t to see improved 

student achievement and more positive student attitudes 

towards learning. There are several assumptions which 

i^pport the development of individualized learning courses: 

1 ) Americans ^ave traditionally accepted the principle 
emphasizing the fundamental worth, dignity, rights and 
freedoms of the individual. Educators should .develop 
more alternative educational programs to help students 
achieve. their educational goals and to provide educational 
opportunities for potential students who might .otherwise 
not be able to .participate. 

2) As society becomes increasingly complex, centralized 
and automated, the individual may ^f eel he is losing some of 
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his individuality, Educators should promote more 

individuality to foster each individual's grovrth, creativity 

and self-worth, ^ 

3) Individuals differ in terms of their needs, Cnterests 

backgrounds, and learning styles*. Educators should meet 

these^ differences by taking them into account in their 
2 

instruction* ' * ^ 

•4), Learning takes place^ more readily ahd to a greater 
extent when the learner is actively involved* in the 
lemming process. Educators should find waj^s to help*^ 
traditionally passive learners take an active role J.n 
deciding v;hat and how they learn, 

' ; * B, ' Individualized Instruction ^ ' 

An individualized learning coursja is built on vrflat 
is cornmonly called individur^lized instruction but^ v;hich^ 

V 

v/ould be better named "individualized 16ai7iing' module" 

(IIi4) because* the focus i^^^.on learner achievement rather 

than on teaching. Russell 'defines a module as follows: 

•••an instructional package dealing with a 
single conceptual 'unit of subject matter. It ^ 
is an atterapt to 'individualize learning by 
enabling the student to master one unit of 
content be'fore moving to another,^ The ^ , 
multi-media learning experiences are often 
presented in a self- instructional format. 
The student controls the rate ond intensity 
of his study. .The length of the module may 
. vary from only a few minutes df stud6^nt time 
,to several hours 

Individual j/:crd instruction as d systematic approach ' 

to^instruction docs not represent new thinking. In 
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1935 Ralph. Tyler Qonceptualized an approach using, stecific 
• behavioral objecUives and applying these to instruction 



and testing.' 



Individualized instruction was used by proponents of 

L 

mastery learning in the 1950' s and 1960's v*ien programmed 
instimction rose to prominence. B. F. Skinner's article 

on "Teaching Machines," published in Scientific American 

\ 

in November 1961, propoi^.ed three principles which were 
to serve as an adjunct to mastery learning. The first 
v/as that the learner must be involved in v;hat he is 
learning; .according to Skinner, "There* is a constant 
exchange. between program and studer^." The second 
principle was that a student will le^rn whatever he 
responds,; thus good instruction supposedly demands a 
design that will ensure minimal error. T^^hird was 
that the student must be provided with, "laior\^edcc-.of 
rj^sults," which is especially important wheri| be does 



L 



/ make a mistake* 
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Programmed instiniction compelled the le^'son designer 
to think carefully about the structure and sequence of- 
instruction. Unlike textbooks, which tended to be 

referenee-o}5iented, programmt)d instructinn wac teaching- 

•» 

oriente^c In raa^iy cases it fostered relevant instruction 
because it forced the lesson designer to face up to the 
xssueo mvolvea. ^ 

Programmed instruction declined iU popularity enuring 
the late 1960' s bccaluse the very small-step learning it 
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applied was too tedious for many learners and because 

other forms of • individualized instruction, such as J. 

audio-tutorial instructioi\, applied a more' inclusive 

systematic design. 

If 

C. Instructional Models 
In'' order to :be effective,^ individlfelized ihstrwction 
should follow a prescribed design. Most instrcutional 
models can be characterized by four featvires, including 
behavioral objectives, feedback between steps,' flov;ctiart 

demonstrating process, and* recycling process which 

. . 9 ' 
permits revision. 

Instructional models serve as guideline's for 
instructional development, which is the systematic 
process used to design, create, and evaluate instructional 
programs. Models most useful to the development of 
individualir^ed instruction were developed either by 
instructional technologists oi- by curriculiyn and' psychological 
teaching speci?lists. Several of those models which ceem 
to. have applicatailrty for this practicuin ax^e discussed 
belov;: 

'') Douglas Model. In 1971 Douglas developed a "Three- 

« 

phase Systematic Instructional Development Model" or 
use with staff at Surli'ngtqn Comity College in Peinberton, 
New Jersey.' Part One dealt with what 'the instructor 
should do: a) analyze student learning needs; b) write 
learning objectives; c) design teaching-learning strategies; 
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d) implement teaching-learning strategies; e) evaluate 
learning outbomes; and e) revise objectives and strategies. 
Part Two is divided into three phases each* of which relates 
directly back to the steps enumerated in Part Ohe.^ Every 
time the instructor goes through a phase ir^ Part Two, h.e 
repeats the same functions but at a more sophisticated ' 
level. .For-Bxample, evaluation of a P^ase One project 

i 

concentrates .on retention and achievement. A Part Two 

10 

project concentrates on validation, 

2) Kemp Model , Kemp (1971) developed an eight-^step 
model (seelp. 7): a) List topics and their purposes; 

b) list the charactei-'istics of the target student group; 

c) specify learning objectives; d) l^st the subject content 

that supports each objective; e) design pretests to 

determine if the student has the prerequisite 'skills and 

how much he knows, about the topic; f ) choose teaching/ 

l£?ar^ning activities and instructional resources;^ g} coordinate 

supportive services incl\?ding budget^ personnel, facilii^ies, 

equipment and schedules to put the instnactional plan into 

effect, and h) evaluate studer;^t learning in terms oX, • 

student mastery of objectives and revise any phases of * 

11 ' • 

the plan nending imin^ovement 

' 3) .Gapno Model. Gagne (19G2) .designed a model which 
specifically takes info account both people and machines 
and divides instructional development into three stages: 
design stage, developiiiont stage and testing stagb4 * The 
model (see p. 8) bogin.s >/ith a statomemt , of system purposer- 
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Figure 1" -i-Kcinp's Instructional Design Model 
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Statement of system purposea-^^ 
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MACHINES 



AdAyanced design; operations design 
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to man and niachines 
I • 
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. Job aids 
Selection 
Training . 
graining* devices 
^rf ormance" measures 



CDzn.pl.eted component 




•Systetji. training 



■■System eyalwation.. 



OPEIIATIOWAL STAGE 



• ^Pi^re 2 —Gagiie'.s' Model* of Procedures Used in the Development 
of Kuaian Components of Systems.^ ' ' • 



or the goals of the system; then plans are enumerated on 
hoW|J;he system is to work; ^hen roles are assigned to man 
and machines • Task descriptions are statements indicating 
.what man and machine are doing • EJach task is, analyzed 
to determine the extant to which each type of human behayior 
required can be attained through the use of available \ ^ 
.techniques (job supports, selection, and training) • Jobs 
are desired on the basis of the number of tasks, their 
length; and their physical place in the design stage* 

The development stage sets the production of instructional 
materials^' Job aids provide for information storage^ I - \ 
(checklists and instruetinnal manuals) • Selection^ of 
personnel woul^i be accomplished on the basi;^ of aptitude 
tests* Individual and team training would be based, on ^ - 
learning principles 'relevant to the- kinds of perfonnan^JlP^ 
needed. Performance measures would determine if the 
intended ^^comgs v/ere achieved* Testing would? occur 
throughout IS'jis phase* - ' ^ ^' , 

The testing stage provides data for revision* Aix 
evaluation is modo of hov/ people perform in relation to 
previously sot standards* , - < 

^) DeCecco Model (see p. 11)* DeCecco (1968)' divided 
tjie teaching process into four components to conceptualize 
it* Xnstinictional objectives are those that the student 
shoUl(J.^achievc by the completion of a unit of instruct! on ^ 
Entering behavior defines prerequisite s^ftls and interacts 
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with instructional' objectives. ' . . /.' ' .- 

Instructional procedure^ describe the teaching process 
and vary, with- the iristructional ^.objective's "and with the 
kind of leairning (sJtill^V langyage, concepts, principled 
dr problem-solving') .that is taught. 

Perfarmance 'as^dsSikent involves testing and observing. 
Failure to^atShieve mastery -learning, means that the 
appropriate instructional component needs to " be revised. 

5) general Model of Instruction (see p. 11). ^his 
model was developed by Gagne, Glaser and Poph^m Jl965_) 
- and ^--evised by Kibier, Barker and Miles (1970). It 

strives to guide instructional developers and instructors 
' through the major steps in designing and implementing, 
instruction aiid tb provide a framework for studying' the 
instructional process. 

Instructional objectives are used only for planning 
instruction, not for students to read. They .are selected 
on the basis of what students can do before the instruction 
what the student should be able to do with the itistraction 
that follows the unit and upon completing hi's eduQation; . 

and on the available instructional resources, including 

* - 14 
^the instmctor's ,,c.ap,at)ilitiep vfith the subject matter. 

Educational taxonoiilfrs developed' by' Bloom and others ^ 

define instructional "objectives by lejiet of difficulty 

"and are used, in this rood el'. "Mager's work on Preparinf, 

Ij^st ractjonai Ob3,ec :y,veG is also used.''^ 

Pre-assessment or-'prctesting is used to determine 
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Figure — Kibler» Barker, and Miles General Model of' Instniction, 
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whether or not the student has the prerequisite skills, . 
which objectives he has' already mastered, and where in thfe 
mbdulje he should begin • . . ^ ' . 

Instructional procedures comprise selection of materials, 
preparing new materials if necessary,, and developing a . 
plan fbr carrying' out the" ol)jeetives. 

Some learning principles taken into account by this • 
module include: a.) pre-learning preparation of the student; 
b) motivation; c) model d| end performance;^ d) active 
responding; e) guidance by^ the instructor; f) practice; ^ 
g),' immediate feedback; h) gradu&ted sequences of instruction; 
i) accommodation foi^' individual differences j^an.d o) teaching 

^performance- skills for stimulating interest, giving 

^ • - - . •■ ' 17 

explanation and guidance,-- arid- managing -classroom behavior. 

Studen4s-and--instruc"t±^)ri ^are "evaluated as the students 
complete thennodul-es^ Revision is made. where needed 
oh the ba-sls -Of ■ gtudent* performance "on tests. • 

6) Herrschrr"^ Mod el (s|b p. 15). Herrscher'^s model 
(1971) represents a ^synthesis of designs su^ggcsted by 
Ralph ayier. A?. J^mds Popham, 'Bela Bauathy; and Jerrold 
Kemp. It forms a;<;qfapact, operational learning system ^ 
inv^vlng six basic-, itepsV.a) -rationale; b) specific ^ 
instructional objectives; c) pr'e-af.sessment; d) learning.^, 
activities; e) post-assessment; .and f)> revision. ^ It " , 
focuses on teaching and Icax^ning while accomitiQdating 
variolic teaching methods* It stresses mastfjry learning. 
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Fig. 5— Herrscher • s Instructional Model- 
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Herrscher 's actual terms are "pre-assessment" -and 
"post-assessment."- 
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Ill, Procedures . < 

A, MetHodology 
' . A systematic instructional model was ^developed to 
take into account the needs and interests of individuar 
students and the constraints posed by traditional 
educational institutions and the similar^ backgrounds of 
urban inner-city students, * 

To ensure mastefy learning a two-dimensional 
instructibnal model was developed which would take into 
account the learner, the instmctqr and the instruction. 
On one level is the dynamic interchange of ideas between 
the instructor and the student. On the other level is 
the student*^ interaction with the course syllabus (see 
diagram on page^15). The course syllabus contains the 
overall course ration,61e and goals, as well as a series of 
individualized learr\ing modules. 

During the first meeting, the .instructor, and student 
v/ould discuss how the course can meet the special characteristics 
of the student, V/hen ther^ is mutual agreement, jthe 
student would sign a learning contract drav/n up by him 
and his instructor; this contract would contain ;the 
" objectives .the student would strive to achieve, I 

' Although the student would work at his own pace, he 
would wake regular appointments with the instructor to 
. discucft^and ascertain his progress. These *mee-t|lngs v;ould 
provide opportunities for the instructor to consider revising 
portions of the syllabus, as well as to bring 6ut for 

I . ' ' 18 I 



•discussion salient points in .the instruction. Each meeting 
would usually require only ten minutes* 

The individualized learning modiJ^es of .the syllabus 
would follow Herrscher's .instructional model (see p. 

r 

This model has the advantages of being -compact, highly 
operational, easily understood and well-organized for the 
student, and easily reviewed by the instruotor. There 
would be a rationale to explain the meaningfulness of the 
instruction* to the student; learning ob^jectives to state 
what the^ expected outcomes of student behavior are; a 

i 

pretest to determine if the student meets prerequisites 
necessary to begin the learhiijg activities or to determine 
which activities the learner already Icnov/s; alternative 
learriin/y activities employing a 'variety of media (such as 
texts, maga^zine articles^ films, .TV> CAI) and experiences 
(such as field studies, interviews,! and critical-incident 
discussions J; and a posttest to determine if the student 
has met the learning objectives. If he hos ^not demonstrated 
mastery, the student is "recycled-^^hrough the system. 
Enrichment activities could be, made available for the ' ' 
student viio v/ants to pursue the theme of a given module 
in greater depth. 

Final assessment of the student^ s achievement would 
not occur until the student had completed the course 
obocct'ives. No student would be penalized for not corapletiiig 
the course requirements; he would receive -ari iricoraplete. 
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By the same- token, some students might complete the course 

sooner than the end of a semester. This approach follows 

John Carroll's model of leajrning: the degree of learning 

is a function of the amount of time the student is given 

20 

to learn divided by the amount of time he spends. 
Student achievement would be evaluated on: a criterion-ref- 
erenced basis.- 

' The instructor's role in the individualized learning 
course Is largely one of learning facilitator* The 
instructor vrould help the student identify, his needs, 
interests and- optimal strategies for going through the 
instruction. He would, motivate the student. He would 
diagnose the student's difficulties .with the instruction. 
He would identify sources of additional help for the 
student. He- would assess the stude^^s progress. He 
woul^ help revise Ithe course syllabus. 

B. Development of an' Individualized Learning Module 
Owing to the time constraints imposed, a 
pilot project was organized;. it' consisted of a) obtaining 
agi*eement by a faculty member to develop an individualized 
learning module which follov/ed the suggested model; 
b) serving as a consultant to the faculty member in the 
development, process and content of the module; c) seeing 
. that the module v;as tested on students in one' of his 
classes; d) evaluating the module by writing a critique 
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• and by assessing student achievement and attitude towards 
the instruction; and e) helping the faculty member revise 

■ ' ■ \ . ^ 

the module. . .1 

' Lux Hennigor, "an instructor in the Social Science . 

Department at Kennedy-King College' and. chairman of that 

. ' . . ', ' ■ \ ^ : 

department, .agreed to participate ^in the pilot pi^oject. 

' V ■ ' ■ ' • \ \ 

'He developed an individualized learning mo^i^le entitled 
/ - . 1 

"Where Do- You Stand" on the topic, "the ideological 

spectrum," which is covered in Social Science tD2. 

'^his course is a secdnd <;ouS5J'e on t\\e fundamentals of 

social science. According to the Kennedy-King Colle/^e 

CatalopT 74/75 , it covers "economic, problems of compl'ex 

society and the problem^ ofi the social organization of - 

gov^emment." It offers thre^ credit „ hours. 

■ '€he instructor followefilthe Herrscher model of 

i'lktruction (see p. 13). The modMlG was in booklet ■ 

format and cojisisted of 18 pages.. 
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IV. Results: Assessment .of the L'eaminK Module ■ 

* A, Critique 

Explanatidn ^ ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

, , J, 

The -most .conclusive critique of a Teaming module would 
• , . > ^ • , ; ' 

be a svunmative evaluation written, on the ba^s of student 

achievement and attitudes Ho\tfard'' the instruction which 

would' be accomplished after the module had beeij tested and 

revised. Even .before student testing and Revision, tSe 

lesson should be formatively evaluated by at; least one 
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colleague for a professional opinion. Unfortunately, 

the ideal situation /of critiquing, revising, student- ^ . . 'J 

testing, and revising which should- occur before presentation * 

of the lesson to an entire class does not always lend 

itself to such a practical concern as ^:he time the lesson 

topic fits into the semester schedule. In this case, 

the lesson coulgtVjio't receive sufficient professional 

review and student testing in time to be revised before 

its presentation to the class. The writer reviewed the 

lesson on the "ideological spectnam" that became the 

one the students in the^ instructor' s Social Science 102 

class usedV , ' . 

A critiqu^ format -was developed to give a quantitative 
measure of an individualized learning module's potential 
value for student use. " This^ critique is offered on page 20. 

This critique is divided into four parts: System, 
Approach, Format and Content. System refers to the 
learning system or model used and hov/ well its components 
are applied. ' Thirty possible points are assigned to and 
divided among the components of the Herrscher model: " ' 
rationale, objectives, pretest, learning activities, 
posttest and revision. 

Approach refers to the learning principles applie(^, 
throughout a module. Thirty-six possible points are 
assigned to and divided among six sub-categories; active- 
learner involvement/ immediate feedback . (quantity and 
quality), sequencftng (order of difficulty), language /vocabulary. 



XESSON EVALUATION F.ORM 

Lesson title ; "V/here Do You Stand?" ' , Author : Lux Henhiger 
Lessorf topic : ideolop;ical s_pectruin f* Reviewer ; Errol Magidson 
Completion/Revision Date: 5/75 Date : 5/73 ^ 

Catep:ory > Possible Points Assessment 

* « • 

A. System ^ ' ^ ^ 

Rationale 5 3 

2, Objectives. . • ^ 3 

3. Pretest 5 ^ /i 

A, Learning Activities 5 5 

5. Posttest 5 , ll 

6. Revision 5 4. 



Approach 



30 23 



1\ Active learner involvement 6 • / 3 

2 * Immediate^f eedback/reinf orcertent • • 6 5 

3. Sequencing 6 5 

4. Language/vocabulary 6 6 

5. Variety ' * 6...x.\ 4 

6. Motivation • ^ . . > 6> , . • .\ • . • . • • 3 

36 28 

C. Format 

1 Accessibility T . 6.7 '6 

2, Physical appearance 6 * 5 

3. Self-containment , 6. . 6 

, . -18 '17 

D. Content \ ^ » * ; ^ 

1. Accuracy ^. » 10 7 

2. Relevancy/api)ropriateness. . . 6 . / 3 

16 12 

T^ALS:- 100. 80 
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variety and motivation, -v 

I^ormat 'refers tp the meditim used to present the lesson, 
JEighteen possible points are divided among three sub-^ 
* categories Inaccessibility, physical appearance. (size, 
pritit, illustrations)' and self -containment • 

Content refers to the lesson's academic material. 
Sixteen points are divided betv;een -accuracy and relevancy^ 
appropriateness to 'the curriculum, 

Eaoh sub-category being evaluated was assigned five 
or six possible points except for "accyracy" in the 
Content' category. Accuracy of content is crucial to the 
usefulness of any module. Using excellent leaVning 
techniques and principles would be wasteful if the content . 
were incorrect or misleading. A total of 100 points were 
allotted to allow- for a quick overall assessment. For 
^example, a' rating of 95 points would^^uggest that the 
modtile was an excellent one; points lacking in any onV 
eub-category would pinpoint areas needing improvement.' 



Assessment ' ' . ' 

This critique was discussed with the author and helped ^ 
him^ revise the lesson. Overall, the individualized letoing 
module^^on the "ideological spettrum" was fairly good without 
serious flaws' except for active-learner involvement. The 
total ra*lng was 80. . y ^ 

Under the category labelled System, the rationale v/as 
relevant ^but may have been a bit misleading in terms of 



'what the module 'was to discuss. The module was less "where 
do you stand'^ as was the main idea in tlie rationale than 
how people's views' are categorized as was the main idea of- ^ 
the module." The cbiectives should have explicitly 
Mtncluded learning to .label the 'ideological spectrum and 
to identify the" temSfe comprising the | spectrum since these , 
were two important' areas included in the posttest. The ^ 
pretest was unique in that the, student was asked -to rate 
himself on how well he could wite a 200-word statement 
on topics covered in- the module. It may have been improved 
if there v/ere a brief quiz to determine if the student could 
pass the posttest without taking the instruction and if 
such a, quiz could give the student an idea of*^bov/ the posttest^ 
/Would look. Learning activities were included. The. module 
could be fairly easily revised thovgh retyping might be 
a chore. 'Stujient input was requested on his or her attitude 
towards the instruction.. 

Under the category labelled Approach, active -learner 
involvement left much to be desired,. • There w^s a great 
need for much more student^ interaction within cach^ topic. * 
Immediate feedback was available. The s*t\ident w^ required 
to answer several questions which .called for several sentences; 
this was nicely handled' by having him compare hisVanswer with 
)one provi^Gfd by the^authorl The sejcjpcncing ofwterial^. 
followed -the simple-to-complex for'mat; more>eview questions 
should have been asked. The language used was ^propriate 
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to the low reading levels of most urban community college 
students. More variety of instruction and types of questions 
could have b§en used. The lesson seemed motivating. 

.Under the category labelled Format, the lesson was- 
easily afccessible to the students; indeed, each student 
had his own booklet in which to write and to use anyv;here, 
, ahytime. The physical appearance could have been improved 
by the additi^on of some pictures. The lesson was 
self -c ont ained • 

Under the category labelled Content, the lesSon material 
was accurate^^ though some information was left out, misleading 
or difficult to comprehend. The "middle-of-the-road" 
• viev/point should 'have been- discufes^. More accurate . 
characterization >)f liberal "and moderate consei«^ative ' . , 
ideologies .sh'ould have been provided. ModeVate conservatives 
were portrayed as viev/ing man as "evil." The classical 
viewpoints towards ch^ge of these two ideologies should - 
have .beeri presentecl. The content was basically relevan*t 
and a]^>Popriate 1^o the curriculum. - • 

: • / ■, . ^ • 

» • bI .student Achievement 
^ Seventeen students in a Social Sciertcfe 102 class at , 
Kennedy-King College completed the individualized learning 
module, on the "ideological spectrum" during the spring' 

semester 1975. The individual -scores on the^posttest are 

*■ _w » 

given in Appendix A on page 29 . A frequency -distribution 
and histogram a.rc given on page 2h, , ^ , - 
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Fig.- 7~Frequency D-irst-F2rbution" of Achievement Scores 

- . ' ^» 

■ Scores - * f 

92 - 98 .T7...'...X, . ^ 

* 86-91 3' ■ 

79 - 85........-,; 2 . 

72 - 78.': 0 / . 

65 --71 .....5< 

58 - 64 1 

51-57 t5 

44 - 50.. 0 

37 - 43 0 

30-36 .= ...0 

23 - 29 0 

16-22 1 

N =T7~ 

Mean = 74.706 
Median = 83 - 



Fig\ 8— Histogram of Achievement Scores 
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Score Intervals 
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- The meaii (7^.706) of the'pest'test scores is a less 
acpurate measure of central tenaeiicy' than the median (85) 
because of the one very low score of 22. 

The original objective of^OjTof the students scorihg 
80 or above on the' posttest (14 . o^" 17) did not hold. 
The module should have been revised first on the basis of 
professional review and testing. by one or two students. 
Mastery learning vwas achieved by 9 -students (64.5%). ^ 

^ C. Student Attitudes 
An "Individualized Lesson Evaluation" questionnaire 
designed to measure student atttitud'es towards the moc^ule 
on the "ideological spectrum" was given to the students 
in the Social Science 102 .class. A copy of this form 
appears on page 25.' 

On the important question, "Did you enjdy this lesson," 
12 of 15 respondents (80?^) answered favorably: 5 indicated 
"quite enjoyable" and 5 indicate)! "one of the most enjoyable 
educational experiendes I have had;" only 1 responded 
negatively. Thus the general student attitude towards * 
the module was positive. 

a 

The students believed that the material they saw in 
the module was most effective in its individualized format: 
12 of 16 respondents (75%) indicated "individualized 
presentation seems most effective ; " only 1 student indicated 
that another kind of presentation would have been more 
effective (lecture). . * 
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■Les3on:__iiiaiere.no Yon Stsnrt" — - Date:, 

Individualized Lesson Evalua tion 

'■4 

Your impressions of this individualized le^sdb can 
provide valuable infor-mation for improving the teaching 
material. The time you spend in answering the following 
questions will be greatiy. appreciated. 

1. Did you enjoy this lesson? (Check one.). : ~ " ' 

6l,one of the riost -enjoyable educational exijerience'^ I have had 
6~^quite enjoyable . - 

^neutral (so what?) • . . • - 

.a rather negative ejqjerience 
• , iZone of the least enjoyable educational experiences I have had 

2. Do you think the isdterial you saw couJLd have be^n taught 
as rapidly or completely if it had been presented by a 

inoire usual educational medium (such as lecture or taj-rtbooic)? . 

12 No, individualized Dresentaticn seems jnosf effective 
vye§j presentation would have been equally effective by 

"(list other media')_j;[fi^lms'^ listed once . 

jjfes, presentation would have been more effective by 
(list other media ),_^n,st£2ipto£lM5^^ 



' . 3, Please indicate anything about the teaching techniques , ^ • 
- ' used which especially seemed to help or hinder you, 

helped me form opinions more class discussion needed , 

explanations helpful . . repetition helpful 

; clarity . ■ • < ' ■ ' 

4, What did you like least about .the lesson? 

repetition (2) ' '"Ixjiildn't 'recognize viewpoint when read 

too much detail ' article ^ ^ ' 

too much testing ^ 

not enough time n' ■ « 

5b -l^hat did you liice most about the lesson? 

explanation (5) 

how m3^ viev/s changed ^ 
^ compact (2) 

6o Wer^ you able to meet with your instructor iiidivi dually 
to discuss -your progress on this lesson? 

12_Yes : , • 

■If "yes,'* how did you feel about, this conference? 

understanding gre^tLy helped . . . , 

. confident ' r effective / : . 

Number of respondents. 
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Twelve of 16 students indicated that' 'they were able to 
meet individually with the 4.nstructor to discuss their 
progress. Each felt positive about thi^ conference; 
"The instructor helped (me) in understanding -^e lesson 
more," felt greatly helped by the conference," and 
"effective" were %ome of the comments , 

There was no^consistent pattern of responses concerning 
what the students liked or disliked about the module. ^ 
For the most part^, each student had a different answer. 
The most frequently mentioned positive feeling \ras 
"explanation" (understanding) which was listed by 5 students 

V. Recommendations 

^. The individjaalized learning module on the "ideological 
spectrum needs to be revised primarily because student 
achievement v/as not at the high level of expectancy. The 
areas needed for revision are enumerated in the critque 
(see pp. 18--23)» This writer and the module's author 
are presently working on the revision. 

2. This practicum has demonstrated the importance of 
thorough developmental testing in revising and refining 
an individualized learning module. - 

"'^ ^3. A revised version of the module will be given to 
a Social Science 102 class during the fall semester 1975* 
. k. This writer has produced a lesson evaluation form 
(p\ 20) which will be shared with other facujty members 
writing or evaluating individualized learning modules. 

31 
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It is hoped that this 'lesson evaluation form /will help now 
module authors think more carefully about the systematic 
design, approach, format and content they wijll use. This 
form. should also help module authors pinpoii|it problem areas 
in their modules. ' / 

5. This writer has produced a student attitude form 
concerning the attitudes of students towards particular 
individualized learning modules. Student achievement is 
important and so is student attitude. This form will 

be shared' with authors of individualized learning modules. 

6. It is too early to recommend the initiation of 

an individualized learning course. First, it must be » 
demonstrated that the modv^e .in question is successful. » 
^^ce this^has been established, the instructor who 
wrote the modul| on the "ideological spectrum" is interested 
in developing a -series of modules for an entire course 
(Social^Science 102), 

% This writes- anticipates wording with the instructor 
to develop new modx^fes and to offer practical advice on 
setting up an indivic^alized learning course. 

8. As, soon as it can be clearly 'demonstrated that 
individualized learning modules will enhance student learning 
and attitudes, this writer will suggest to th4' Central 
Adminstration of the City Colleges of Chicago that a 
special course be. established to teach interested faculty^ 
flow to design individualized learning modules. 

32 ' 
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Appendix A; Individunl .Posttest Scores 



Student . ' Score 

1 96 

2 96 

3..-....' 95 

.A 93 

5....r 91 

6 - 88 

7 ^ ...86 

8 85 

9 83 

10 71 

11 ■ 70 

12 65 

•13 , 64 

1A • 57 

15 57 

16 51 

17 .* ■■■■22 

*I = 17 = 1270 



Mean = .74.706 

Standard error of the mean = A. 929 
Median ^83.0 

Range = 22.0 to 96.0 
Standard deviation = 20.325 
Average deviation = 16.059 
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FOOTNOTES 



''statistics given by Ms. Ruth Barker, Vice-President of 
Kennedv-King College, to the faculty/administration meeting 
bHSne 6^ 1975. Enrollment for the fall semester 1974 was 
9 507 (5974 full-time enrollment); enrollment for the spring 
semester 1975 was 10,216 (6430 full-timel; 305 teaching faculty 

^Philip G. Kapfer and Glen Ovard, Preiparing and Using 
Individ ualized Learning Packages for Ungraded, Contmou s 
Progress Education (Engl ewood Cliffs, N.J; Educational 
Technology Publications, 1972), pp. 

^Ernest R. Hilgard and Gordon H. Bower, "Learning and 
the Technology of Instruction," Chapt. 16, Theories of 
Learning, 3rd ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966), pp. 541-584. 



^James D. Russeir, Modular Instruction ; A Guide to the 
npsig n. Selection. Utilization an d Evaluation of Modular 
Materials (Mnneapolis; Burgess Publishing Co.,- 1974;, p. 
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^Barton. R. Herrscher, Implementing Indiv idualized 
Instruction . (Houston; ArChem Co., 1971), p. 4. 

^James H. Block, Mastery Learning; Theo ry and Practice, 
(New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971), PP. 

'^Susan Meyer Markl6, Good Frames and Bad ; A Grammer of. 
Frame Writing , 2nd ed. ('New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1969), pp. 2-25. 

^Peter Pipe, Practical Programming (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 19bb), pp. 1 - o. 

^Spelios Stamos, "Instructional Models," 0ccasi6naff 
Papers (Washington: Association for Educational Communications 
& technology, 1973), pp. 1-80. 

''^Harlan L. Douglas, "Instructional Development in Three 
Phases," Audiovisual- Instruction, Vol. 16, No. 10, December 
1971, pp. 46-49. 
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1 1 

Jerrold Kemp, Instruct jonal Desjgn; A Plan for Unit 
and Course Development (Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, 
1971), pp* 1-10. * 

12 

Robert M. Gagne and Arthur W. Melton, Psycholof;ical 
Principles in Systems Development (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and V/inston, Inc. ,.1362), pp. 1-53; 

1 

•'^John P» DeCecco, The Psychology of ^ Learning^ and 
Instniction: Educational Psychology (Englev/ood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968), pp. 1-12. 

14 

Spelios Stamos, "Instructional Models," pp* 48-52. 

1 5 

-^Benjamin S. Bloom, ^^et al., Taxonomy of Educational 
Obnectivest Handbook I : Co^itive Domain , (New York: 
DaA^d McKay Co., 1956). ^ 

^ Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Ob.jectives 
(Palo Alto, California: Fearon Publishers, 1968). 



18 

Barton R. Herrscher, Implementing Individualized 



17 

'Spelios Stamos, "Instructional Models," p. 51. 

""^Barton, R. He 
Ins tructi on, p. 4» 

"•^Ibid.,- p. 4. • - ^ • 

20 

John B. Carroll, "Problems of Measurement Related to the 
Concept of Learning fox Mastery," Chapter 3, Masteir 
Learning: Theory and Practice , James H. Block-, ed. 
(wew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971), pp. 29-46. 
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